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Since the Civil War closed, putting an end to the great 
anti-slavery struggle, the American pulpit has had compar- 
ative respite from the charge of preaching politics. Yet so 
long as politics should mean the art of securing justice 
between man and man through a well-ordered government, 
and so long as one of the noblest practical ends of religion 
is justice, a minister of religion need make no apologies for 
bringing politics into the pulpit. The details of political 
questions, the petty issues, whether local or national, on 
which parties so often divide, the mere partizanship of 
parties, and even the higher but still essentially material 
problems of political economy on which men equally honest 
and thoughtful may hold different views,—these things he 
will properly leave for other places, only bespeaking for 
them, as for the whole conduct of life, individual application 
of the moral law. But on all political questions and move- 
ments in which the application of principles of justice and 
honesty to civil law and to governmental administration is 
directly concerned, the pulpit has not only a right but a duty 
to utter its message. 

The conditions of such a question and movement the 
elections of last Tuesday have presented to the citizens of 
the United States. For the first time since 1860, when the 
Rebellion began, the national House of Representatives at 
Washington is to pass nominally into the control of the 
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party, under the closing days of whose long regime the se- 
cessionist conspiracy in behalf of slavery was consummated. A 
political revolution has occurred, important in itself, but 
more momentous—shall I say in its portent or in its promise? 
Which ought to be said depends on how the revolution shall. 
be used: and this element of uncertainty in the new political 
problem that the elections have presented, is the very reason 
why the most serious thought and the purest ethical, princi- 
ples which the pulpit of America can furnish, should be 
thrown into the cauldron of social.forces where the solution 
is to be determined. That this political revolution is not 
merely an accidental and transient occurrence, but the effect of 
causes that are more than local or superficial or temporary, 
is proved by its wide extent and the thoroughness of its 
operation. In practical result, indeed, according to a some- 
what awkward feature of our institutions, it will show itself 
at first only in a change of party leadership in the new 
House of Representatives not to meet till the 4th of next 
March or after. But such a change as that in the popr” 
branch of Congress occurring in the middle of a Presi’ 
administration, has usually in our national history been 
the presage of a general change that has followed in the 
succeeding Presidential election. 

Yet in this politica! revolution there is a presage of some- 
thing more than a mere change of party leadership in the nation, 
as between the two parties into which the citizens have, for 
the most part, been divided in recent years. There is in it, I 
think, a presage of a revolution in parties rather than of a 
coming general victory of either of the old parties over the 
other. For who can tell what distinct national party-issue 
has been involved in these elections? Who can point out a 
single one of the old party questions that has divided the 
contestants? It would be a curious study to bring together 
for comparison the different platforms of political doctrine 
which have been adopted by the various State Conventions 
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ot both parties during the past summer and autumn. You 
could not run a line through them anywhere, following the 
party names of the Conventions, and say these resolutions 
on this side are exclusively the creed of this party, those on 
that side.are exclusively the creed of that party. Should 
you attempt to divide the platforms according to the political 
doctrines enunciated in them, you would be equally sure to 
fall into confusion and attribute some platforms to conven- 
tions that did not originate anything of the sort. As a 
matter of fact, the platforms of different parties in different 
states, of parties that. were contesting each other vigorously, 
might have been exchanged with perfect facility without the 
change of a phrase. So vice versa in different states, and 
in states even adjoining, platforms were opposed though the 
parties standing upon them were nominally the same. I 
have heard good Republicans, whose party standing was 
never questioned, say that the platform of the State Demo- 
cratic Convention in New York expressed their principles 
better than any campaign-resolutions of their own party that 
they had seen. And I am sure that there are many voters 
of the Democratic ticket in Massachusetts last Tuesday, 
who would utterly repudiate the platforms of the Democratic 
Conventions in some of the Western states, which raised the 
old cry for an inflated currency and for paying the national 
debt in paper money. In some of the states the party-reso- 
lutions looked one way, the party-candidates another. 
There was a little squint of this sort in the Republican party 
of Massachusetts, whose candidate for the highest office was 
-amost pronounced and vigorous Prohibitionist, but whose res- 
olutions on the local question most prominently at issue, the 
Prohibitory. Law, kept a most notable and. emphatic silence. 

Now this. political revolution discloses so many facts of this 
kind—facts which show into what confusion the old parties 
have. been thrown, and what little courage they have for taking 
up new issues, and how extensively the old party lines have been 
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obliterated, and with what facility voters change their party 
obligations—that it becomes a sign of a political movement 
vastly deeper and more important than the downfall of the 
party now in power and the rise of its old antagonist into its 
place. Nearly 100,000 voters in the State of New York 
alone have changed from one party to the other in the last 
two years. Such a fact shows that the independent voter is 
abroad,—that the people have an instinctive feeling that the 
old parties have about accomplished their mission, and that 
under the changed conditions of the country new party 
divisions and new men are needed. It is a time of political 
turmoil, unrest, uncertainty, of search somewhat blinded 
perhaps, and of experiment somewhat hazardous, yet search 
and experiment after some better state of things,—a time 
when the elements of the most momentous political problems 
are thrown together in the crudest confusion ; yet therefore it is 
a time when old political parties are likely to go down to 
decay, that new parties, onnew issues, and with the inspiration 
of new ideas and new hopes, may come forth from the con- 
fusion and the ruin. Hence this election has most important 
lessons both for the victors and the vanquished. Let us 
look at gome of them. 

The first is a lesson for both sides, but especially for the 
victors. It is contained in the fact just stated, that this 
victory does not mean by any just right the resuscitation of an 
old party, but the preparation of the field for new parties. I 
said at the outset that the popular branch of Congress is 
now, for the first time since the opening of the war, to pass 
nominally into the hands of the party under whose sover- 
eignty the war began. But notice that I said nominally ; 
and I chose that word with special design. Nominally the 
party is the same. It continued its organization unbroken 
through the war, through all the period of reconstruction, 
and has held itself in the form of the same party to this day. 
But in reality it is a very different party. Its old traditions 
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and puinciples are gone, though its new have not come. The 
party that voted for Horace Greeley, its old life-long antago- 
nist, two years ago, is certainly not the same party in sub- 
stance that voted for James K. Polk and James Buchanan. 
If this political revolution really betokened the resurrection 
of the Democratic party as it was when James Buchan- 
an was President, and Floyd and Thompson and Cobb were 
the leading members of his cabinet, and Jefferson Davis and 
Mason and Slidell and Robert Toombs were its leaders in 
Congress, the victory would indeed be a portent of awful 
moment to the country,—an omen of coming evil before 
which the country’s credit would shiver in the money-markets 
of the world, business be paralyzed, and national dishonor 
and ruin stare us in the face. But the issues of that far off 
time are dead, and are buried fathoms deep beneath the blood 
of the war.- No political dredging machine is in existence or 
can be invented that can bring up to the surface again those 
issues. No political party whether under an old name or a 
new name can carry the country back to the Dark Ages of 
Buchanan and Pierce, of Lecompton Constitutions and 
Fugitive Slave Laws. Political revolutions never go back- 
ward at least so far as that. There are certain things in this 
world which, when once settled, are settled forever. -And 
among these things we may consider the abolition of slavery 
in this country and the admission of the negro to the right 
of suffrage on the same terms with the white man. Certain- 
ly no sane man of the victorious party last Tuesday, though 
he be of the type of the traditional Pennsylvania backwoods- 
men who, it is said, are still voting for Andrew Jackson, 
thinks for a moment that the constitutional amendment 
securing the first of these settlements can ever be touched. 
Possibly a few think that the second amendment, securing 
the latter, may be,—that in some way the ex-slaves may be 
deprived of the ballot. But let any party, new or old, make 
an attempt in that direction, let it avowedly make a party 
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measure of any kind ot suffrage law that should not affect 
black and white alike, and it would soon discover that it had 
awakened the sleeping elements of the old war-inspiration, 
and aroused an antagonist before which, if need be, party 
lines should again become military lines, and the watchwords 
of campaigns, whether at the ballot-box or on other fields, 
should be justice, honor, and equal rights. No, the suffrage 
amendment more than the emancipation amendment, will not 
I believe, be touched. The party under which the rebellion 
began cannot be restored: for its best strength through all 
the north became a loyal partner in overcoming the rebell- 
ion. Though you bring back the name, you cannot bring 
back the thing. And the party that put down the rebellion, 
though its name and power should now pass away, can never 
lose its historic renown for that achievement, nor the country 
be robbed of the grand results of its loyal deeds: for, to all 
practical intents and purposes, the country was the party, 
and will be again if those hard-won results are assailed. 

And yet, though the national conditions existing before the 
war cannot be restored, and though no polivician however ante- 
diluvian in his partizanship can be so void of political shrewd- 
nessas to attempt to overturn the great constitutional results of 
the war, the victorious voters in this new revolution are 
nevertheless in danger of falling into a partial reactionary 
movement, which will despoil their victory of the best part of 
jts opportunity. The constitution guaranteeing equal political 
rights to the negro may remain unchanged, and no active 
party measures may be announced curtailing those rights ; 
and. yet the negro may be left by a supine national adminis- 
tration, and under the old pleaof state rights, to the mercy 
of a merciless local foc, with none of his rights, theoretically 
guaranteed, actually secured to him. So there may be pos- 
sible reaction on financial issues, bringing up the old questions 
of partial repudiation of ‘the national debt, or inclusion in it 
of the rebel debt, payment. of rebel claims, and indefinite 
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postponement of specie payment, with a wild increase of 
paper currency. Therefore the victors need to be impressed 
with the lesson that they should use their victory with a wise 
moderation. The underlying force of this revolution is not 
reactionary,—at least, it does not mean any going back to 
the old conditiou of things of the kind here described. It 
is rather a restless reaching out after some settlement of the 
national troubles that have followed the war which shall be 
safe, durable, and equitable. The party in power has not 
broughtthis settlement, and the people, impatient, and not stop- 
ping to consider whether or not their impatience is reason- 
able, are turning as an experiment elsewhere. But any attempt 
at settlement that shall go back to revive old issues, any attempt 
at settlement that shall not redeem the nation’s solemn pro- 
mises to the freedmen and shall not keep to the full its honor 
with its creditors, will be surely overtaken by a fresh reac- 
tion in the other direction, which will sweep the experiment- 
ing party, before it is fairly out of its cradle, into its grave. 
Let the victors be wise, then, and study well the conditions 
and significance of their triumph, before they develop their 
party principles and organize their party measures. 

And on the local issue that was most prominent in our 
own state—that of the Prohibitory Liquor Law—the tri- 
umphant party should heed the same lesson. If wise, they 
will not enact a weak License Law, which will mean practi- 
cally free rum, and which is sure to be overturned next 
year by the triumph of the Prohibitory party, but they will 
* set themselves to the thoughtful, pains-taking labor of framing 
a law which, while guarding individual rights, shall yet so 
hedge about and regulate and confine the dangerous liquor 
traffic that it shall be seen by all good citizens to be a law 
really promotive of Temperance. The governor-elect and 
other leading speakers of the victorious party have professed 
to be Temperance men, It is to be presumed that they are, 
and that they are sincere in their professions of seeking to 
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promote Temperance in the community. They complain of 
the present law that it does not accomplish this end so effect- 
ively as something else would do. Now, then, is their op- 
portunity, and their duty. Let them enact a law on the 
regulative plan that shall check this vast evil of intemperance 
and extinguish the miseries flowing from it to a greater 
degree than the Prohibitory plan does, and they may be 
assured, however some long-standing narrow partizans of 
Prohibition might feel, that the people of Massachusetts will 
let such a law stand. The great end to be reached is the 
suppression of intemperance. Let the wise and sober-minded 
and philanthropic men of all parties in the state, without 
reference to previous party lines, unite their forces for the 
construction of a statute which, with the least infringement 
on any legitimate personal liberty, shall best accomplish that 
much to be desired end. That will be both wise statesman- 
ship and true philanthropy. 

But there is an ominous sign which seems to point not 
strongly to any such consummation. And in this lies an- 
other lesson for the victors to take to heart in this state,—as 
there is a kindred lesson to be learned in the more general 
triumph in the nation. It is an evil omen when the lowest 
classes of society,—the rum drinkers, the rum sellers, the 
ignorant, the vicious, the criminal,—are rejoicing over a 
political triumph as they have been the last week in Massa- 
chusetts. I do not say that the party that has been victori- 
ous is necessarily bad because such people are in it to swell 
its triumphal processions. Much less do I say that all its 
members are bad or thoughtless. The victorious party I 
know, and rejoice to know, has as good men, as earnest- 
minded men, as thoughtful and able men, as has the party 
which has held power so long. Nor has it all the rogues 
and bad men. Perhaps at present it has not so many able 
bad men as the other party. Yet it is a fact that these 
lowest classes of society as a mass are rejoicing in its victory ; 
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and the fact shows that for sore reason or other, whether it 
be a sufficient reason or not, these classes have the expecta- 
tion that under the rule of the victorious party there will be 
more license to animal appetite and immorality. These ex- 
pectations may happily be disappointed. But it is an ill 
omen when such expectations are entertained of a victorious 
party. Not to satisfy them and yet to retain the power 
which they have helped to bestow, is a dilemma between 
whose horns few political leaders of any party have the skill 
to pass unscathed. It is plain that the triumphant party will 
need to summon to the helm all the mental and moral power 
in its ranks in order to steer successfully between this 
Scylla and Charybdis. 

And a like ominous sign attends the general triumph in 
the nation. That is not wholly a victory of whose benefi- 
cence thoughtful and honest non-partizan citizens can yet 
feel sure, which brings into power again in New York the 
Tammany politicians, whose predecessors and brethren a few 
years ago were driven from office in a storm of indignation by a 
plundered people. The Tammany politicians to-day may not 
be thieves and swindlers like Tweed and his compeers, they 
may not be robbers of the public treasury, but, though 
better men, it is to be feared they are using essentially 
the same political methods under which Tweed and his 
friends fell into dishonest courses, and under which men of 
the like moral weakness will again full into temptation and 
carry their party down to destruction with them. We want 
a political revolution that shall not merely change parties or 
office holders, but shall go down with its reforming, cleansing 
power to the bottom of political methods and sweep away 
the very opportunity for political trickery, log-rolling, in- 
trigue, and the plunder of public funds. And it is a part of 
the difficulty of the new problem which this election presents 
to the nation, that in the revolution which seems to betoken 
the downfall of the party in power, Tammany politics have 
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again come to the surface and been lifted into positions of 
influence ; and that it is in the metropolis of New York,under 
their baleful shadow, that this revolution has its centre, and 
that there the party of the future is expected to organize for 
its national work. Again I say therefore, all the mental and 
moral ability that the victors can command will be required 
to enable them successfully to withstand and counteract. the 
corrupting influence of such a partner. 

And in this connection it should be said that another point 
on which the victors are to be on their guard, especially 
those earnest and independent voters who have helped to 
win the victory with a view to political retorm, is the exceed- 
ing danger that the movement may be seized by ambitious and 
self-seeking politicians and turned from its legitimate objects 
to serve their personal advantage. Let the experience of 
two years ago be remembered, when the political reform that 
began under such encouraging auspices in the movement for 
the Cincinnati convention was taken possession of by politi- 
cal malcontents, and its original purposes utterly thwarted 
and its moral power annulled, by an alliance with those who 
had no conviction of its principles in their hearts, but were 
bent only on immediate and personal success. If this revo- 
lution is to accomplish any thing valuable for American 
politics, if it is really the beginning of the new party that is 
to solve the new political issues of the time, let it by all 
means keep clear of entangling alliances with all men and 
movements of spotted political reputation in the past. Let 
it find its leaders in the thick of its own convictions and aims, 
and not select them because they have been shrewd party 
managers in other movements and other days. 

But it is time to turn to consider some of the lessons which 
the vanquished should heed,—which may be more briefly 
done, since upon them does not devolve now so great a 
portion of political responsibility. Yet it is for them to con- 
sider, too, whether the national issues on which they have 
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been organized are not past or fast passing, and whether it is 
worth while simply to cling to a party for its old name an 

record, which is powerless in its present organization to take 
up the new issues, because as a party it has no harmony of 
conviction upon them. <A party cannot continue to live on 
its old glories when there is a summons to new duties. Nor 
should a party consider itself defeated when the principles 
for which it was organized have been absorbed into the life 
of the nation, and its members then feel themselves free for 
other political combinations and’ other work. <A party that 
is great and powerful may survive indeed after this point. 
It keeps a large class of persons in places of power who are 
personally interested in its surviving, because their influence 
and even their material sustenance may depend upon it. 
But though surviving, it has no moral earnestness, no inspira- 
tion, after this period is reached. It moves and acts mechan- 
ically as puppet-moving politicians manipulate the strings. 
It then becomes an easy prey to corruption and intriguers. 
I think there have been some signs of late that the Republi- 
can party has passed this point,—has passed the point when 
its continuance can be insured under the principle of “survi- 
val of the fittest.” There was a time when it was called, and 
justly, the party of moral ideas. I doubt if it can have 
justly been so called for the past two years. What great 
moral ideas has it been unitedly advocating and pressing into 
execution since the last Presidential election? It had in its 
keeping the Civil Rights Bill, but it-failed to pass it. There 
was a time when it was moved by the inspiration of a grand 
moral enthusiasm. What grand moral enthusiasm has in- 
spired it in these later years under such active leaders as 
Morton and Butler? Could it have taken up successfully the 
problems of finance, could it have restored order in the 
south, could it have furnished statesmanship for grappling 
with the new conditions of government which the war entailed 
upon the country, it would have received a farther lease of 
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power. But it has failed, and the people have written over 
it, Wanting. Whether any new party will do better, at 
least immediately, may be doubtful; but the people mean to 
try the experiment. A party is defeated when its moral 
convictions die, rather than when its voters leave it to try the 
fortune of their principles elsewhere. And there are many 
who voted with the defeated party last Tuesday who yet do 
not feel defeated, because they see the opportunity at hand 
in which they may be free for a new political organization, 
that shall seek the promotion of political convictions which 
they have now most at heart, but which their old party has 
declined to take up or endorse. There are certainly thou- 
sands of true men in the party which has nominally suffered 
defeat, who are ready to call the political revolution in which 
the prince of all political corruptionists and intriguers has 
gone down in the general overturn, not a defeat, but a vic- 
tory. 

For again the vanquished should take the lesson to their 
hearts, and the victors heed the same as a warning, that the 
party in power has been carrying a too heavy burden of 
corrupt men and corrupt practices. Whatever may be said 
of the purpose and work of the party in ferreting out cor- 
ruptions, whether in its own limits or elsewhere—and let 
all credit be given to it for that work—it is nevertheless a 
proved fact that corruptions of various kinds have existed 
under its administration of power, and the people hold it 
- responsible therefor. It is useless—nay, it is criminal—to 
try to keep out of sight that among the causes that have pro- 
duced this political revolution are the Credit Mobilier ex- 
posures, the Jayne and Sanborn contracts, the political and 
financial jobbery in the District of Columbia, the Custom- 
House machinations, the swindling under state governments 
of the same party name in the South, and the presence in the 
party, and in places of power in Congress and throughout 
the country, of men whose garments are smirched with 
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venality and perjury. The old leaders of the party, those 
who once gave it its moral character and stability, have 
mostly passed away. They have gone down to their graves, 
or, escaping from the evil days, have sought or been forced 
into political retirement. In their place have appeared a set 
of men whom the war brought to the surface, and who may 
have done good service in their places in the war, but who 
in politics are little more than self-seeking adventurers, with 
weak moral natures and with no other idea of statesmanship 
than that it is the doctrine of party expediency and political 
intrigue. Not all the men, indeed, who were lifted into civil 
service by the war are of this class. Some of them have 
done most valuable service in legislation or executive 
office. Yet of too many will this description hold true. 
And with them has grown into alarming proportions the 
reprehensible custom of openly seeking and claiming office 
as the reward of past party services, or because for any 
reason one may chance to want it,—while there are even 
cases of men of admitted incompetence for the office sought, 
who have yet, it is well known, obtained the nomination of 
the party for it, through their audacity and their money. 
Now the election means a revolt of the people against this 
class of politicians and against the machinations and trickery 
that have kept them in power,—a revolt against party cor- 
ruption and party intrigue. This meaning may not be every- 
where plain; the voters may not have clearly defined it to 
themselves; if they had they certainly would have kept 
certain other men at home whom they have now returned to 
public office and the adoption of certain constitutional 
amendments in New York, designed to protect political 
purity would be beyond question; yet within the revolution 
which’ the independent action of so many voters has pro- 
duced there is wrapped, undoubtedly, this significant rebuke 
of political intrigue and corruption. 

But will the new party or parties that shall arise out of this 
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general political confusion and disappearance of old party 
lines, escape these same evils? That will depend more upon 
the people themselves than upon the politicians. The people 
in this country can hold the politicians to a high standard of 
principle and conduct, if they will. Never was there a time 
more favorable for the formation of a strong and honest 
political party in this country than at this moment. The 
opportunity is great, the need is urgent, and the people are 
awaking to be sensible of the need. This is the best sign in 
the elections. But it will require clear sight, earnest thought, 
faithful conscience, and patient devoted labor, and on the 
part of the people themselves, to effect the organization that 
shall supply the need. 

May I venture to hint some of the principles of this 
party of the future?—principles, which, though they may 
not win their way to a large and controlling public confi- 
dence at once, are inevitably essential to a durable success 
and, as it seems to me, the absolute conditions for solving 
the pressing problems of the time. 

First and foremost, such a party must take its irrevocable 
stand on the basis of the great amendments to the constitu- 
tion which came as the result of the war, not moving a stone 
or a plank of that foundation ;—take its stand there, however, 
not for the sake of keeping alive issues that are past, but 
because only from that basis, which has become an historic 
epoch in the progress of mankind, can it efficiently apply 
itself to the political duties of the present. 

Second—From that basis let it cordially invite and wel- 
come to its co-operation all who can honestly stand upon 
the same foundation, whether they are of the North or South, 
and irrespective of previous condition of master or slave, un- 
ionist or confederate. 

Third—Let such a party solemnly guarantee that the na- 
tional honor shall be kept untarnished with all creditors, and 
that the nation shall pay its honest debts like an honest man. 
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Fourth—Let it adopt measures for. establishing for the 
country a sound and stable financial policy and for a return 
at the earliest possible moment to specie-payments. 

Fifth—Let it hold the government in all its departments 
to a rigid honesty in expenditure, and to a not parsimonious 
but prudent and healthy economy,—setting its face like flint 
against «ll political corruption and corruptionists. 

Sixth—Let it take up the Civil Service Reform, not simply 
as a good theory, but with a sincere purpose to put it in 
practice, as one of the best means of securing competent 
persons for the public service and of pansy mg the methods 
of political action. 

Seventh--Let it seek to put men into office whom for their 
ability and integrity the office needs, rather than those who 
seek the office for their own needs. 

Kighth—Let it check the reckless bestowal of the public 
Jands upon private corporations, and reserve the avails of 
them for the best benefit of all the people of the country, 
and especially for the uses of education,—the increase of 
intelligence among the citizens who are the source of its 
power being the one internal improvement to which the 
national goverument may consistently commit itself. 

Ninth—Let it restrain the tendency, which the war nat- 
urally developed, to centralization of power iu the federal 
government and to the administration of power without the 
direct sanction of law, and at the same time create a national 
administration strong enough to make itself respected where- 
ever its constitutional authority extends, and able, through 
the legitimate operation of the laws and courts, to secure to 
all the inhabitants of the land, of whatever condition or color 
or creed, their natural and constitutional rights to life, lib- 
erty, justice, and equality before the law. 

Here, certainly, are principles, definite, important, benefi- 
cent, which already command the assent of a large number 
of thoughtful citizens, and upon which, it would seem, a 
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political party might be rallied in this country that would ere 
long, if not at once, win success and power. In the present 
political demoralization there is most urgent need of some 
such definite and self-consistent statement of political con- 
victions and aims. If neither of the old parties will make it, 
then a new party must. And if a statement embodying the 
substance of the principles here sketched should be put forth 
by a representative body of men, respected for their charac- 
ter and known to mean what they say, I believe a large por- 
tion of the American people, in all parts of the land, would 
be ready to join the new standard. Here are principles that 
may arouse even an enthusiastic advocacy. Surely they 
should win the support of the thoughtful lovers of justice . 
and honesty, of stability, purity and intelligence in govern- 
mental affairs, especially should they attract the young men 
and those who may be just entering political life, and have 
not yet committed themselves to any partisan political policy. 
It is among the younger men that any new party of the kind 
here sketched must find its main strength. During the next 
twenty-five years momentous questions for the weal or woe 
of our country are to come up for settlement; and the de- 
cision will rest mainly with the men who are now young. 
Let such, especially, prepare themselves well for this re- 
sponsibility of republican citizenship. By a careful study of 
present tendencies and opening problems, by thoroughly 
acquainting themselves with the civil and social experience 
of mankind in the past, and by cultivating the habit of 
single-eyed devotion to the country’s welfare, may they fit 
themselves for their duties whether as private citizens or 
as public servants. For to be qualified to serve one’s country 
is no mean aspiration. To be merely an office-seeker is con- 
temptible. To use office, for taking care of one’s self or 
friends at the expense of the State, is criminal. But to fit 
one’s self well to fill an office to which the voluntary suffrages 
of tellow-citizens may summon one, is a worthy ambition. 
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But who shall be the standard bearer of such a party? 
Who shall lead this new crusade for political reform? Let 
us not be over-anxious and prematurely curious on the ques- 
tion of leadership. Especially let the people who have these 
principles at heart, beware how they begin to put any man 
in training for the place. When the hour is ripe, the leader 
will appear. Meantime let a sacred memory lead us. In 
this hour of political unrest and confusion there comes inevit- 
ably to our minds the remembrance of one, our great and 
pure Senator, who died last spring at his public post at 
Washington, and who, in his dying, brought a whole nation, 
political friends and political foes, the high and the humble, 
together around his bier in tears of grateful admiration. 
He, for his devotion to his country before party or self, for 
his wide knowledge and large experience, for his incorrupti- 
ble integrity, for his life-long adherence to justice, for his 
grand pride in the American Republic and his invincible faith 
in its ideas, if death had spared him, might have been the 
natural leader for the hour. But his commanding voice is 
silenced, his hand can no more execute our will. Yet may 
the memory of his public and private virtues help so to 
quicken and inspire the mind and conscience of the Amer- 
ican people, that the people themselves shall lead the nation 
to a triumph of purity in all parts of the public service and 
of right to all classes of citizens. 


ERRATUM.—Page 6th, for ‘‘Nearly 100,000 voters,” read ‘50,000 voters 
or more.” 


